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of predecessors, particularly Sir Henry Maine.5'23
But most authors agree with F. H. Giddings that
he " arrived at conclusions which to-day we recog-
nize as belonging to the theoretical core of scientific
sociology."24 Certainly the social significance of
imitation, persecution, discussion, and natural selec-
tion between competing social groups was never
before so clearly realized nor so brilliantly described
as in Physics and Politics. And certainly also
the book has had a strong influence on those who
have since expressed these concepts, including,
oddly enough, the later Darwin himself. Professor
Lichtenberger sees clearly the effect of Bagehot's
ideas on The Descent of Man.25 But Physics and
Politics is not merely a landmark. It is also a
classic, having two very distinct elements of
permanence. It deals not with mere abstract
theory, but with solid human nature. Insofar as I
am qualified to judge, Harry E. Barnes is right in
saying: " Bagehot's c Physics and Politics* remains
as valuable as ever, for he dealt with those funda-
mental psychological foundations of group action
which time is not likely to change in any material
manner."26 Moreover, the work has literary value.
Other books may present the same ideas in a more
modern, but scarcely in a more vivid, form. It is
not only informative, but pleasantly informative.
It should also be observed that in this work
Bagehot makes a final comment on his theory of
valuable stupidity. In early and unstable societies
ideas are dangerous because they introduce varia-
tion and excitement at a time when men need
discipline and restraint. But in proportion as men
grow moderate and wise, ideas become valuable,